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their soap preparations are of value. Petrol has a wide application 
and is readily obtained. 

"For cleansing the body itself, bathing or sponging with soap 
solutions containing 2 per cent of trichlorethylene or 10 per cent 
tetrachlorethane gives the best results. 

"In view of the known insecticidal action of these chlorine deriv- 
atives of ethylene and ethane it is probable that good results would 
be obtained by shampooing verminous heads with their soap prep- 
arations, and it is also probable that a 25 per cent solution of tri- 
chlorethylene in vaseline would form an efficient insecticidal pomade. 

"It is almost certain that lice would not continue to live on the 
human body if anointed daily with a 25 per cent solution of tri- 
chlorethylene in vaseline, or on the body anointed twice daily with 
a solution of petrol in vaseline of similar strength. The odor of 
such an ointment is not unpleasant. But living under verminous 
conditions constant precautions would have to be taken and every 
method of destroying vermin would require to be employed. 

"Means for the destruction of lice are available. Any attempt 
to render an army free from vermin in war time would require 
that all men occupying the same quarters at the same time, or for 
alternating short periods of time, would be regarded as a single 
unit, for which a receiving station with cleansing apparatus would 
be provided. Such an attempt would also require that the move- 
ments of the men off duty were controlled. It would be limited 
by immediate military necessities. 

"There is reason to believe that vermin are responsible for the 
transmission of the infection of typhus fever, and Nicolle has shown 
that the louse can convey the infection. Epidemics of typhus fever 
come and go, and the amount of any epidemic will be influenced 
by the verminous conditions prevailing. In dealing with typhus 
patients vermin must first be destroyed by some of the methods 
above described. Ambulance men and receiving nurses are to be 
similarly protected, or, if available, a staff of ambulance men and 
receiving nurses already immune by a previous attack of the disease 
are to be employed." 

THE NUMBER AND KIND OF DRUG ADDICTS. 1 

By Martin I. Wilbekt, Technical Assistant, Division of Pharmacology, Hygienic Laboratory, United 
States Public Health Service. 

In recent years social workers, reformers, and newspaper writers 
generally have seemed to vie with each other in the presentation of 
startling data regarding the number and kind of drug addicts in 

i Presented at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, Forest Park, Pa., June 
22-24,1915. 
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this country. In doing so they have established the general impres- 
sion that those engaged in the various branches of medicine and par- 
ticularly those engaged in the practice of pharmacy have been delin- 
quent in that they have failed to safeguard the sale and distribution 
of habit-forming drugs with the care that properly should have been 
exercised. 

Among the statements frequently met with in current papers and 
periodicals the following are representative: 

"More than 2 per cent of the people of this country are addicted 
to the use of opium and cocaine, and this number is being augmented 
at the rate of 100,000 a year." 

"Fully 90 per cent of the opium we import is used for illegitimate 
purposes." 

"For every ounce of cocaine employed legitimately there are 200 
ounces consumed illegitimately." 

' ' Physicians are responsible for at least 95 per cent of the habitual 
users of opium, its compounds and alkaloidal salts." 

"More dope fiends have been created by the refilling of prescrip- 
tions than in any other way. " 

"At least 10 per cent of the 45,000 drug stores in the country exist 
largely upon tbe illegitimate sale of habit-forming drugs. " 

"Many of the proprietary remedies sold to the laity contain a 
sufficient amount of dope to develop and to maintain a drug habit." 

"The use of heroin as a 'kicker' in patent medicines is compara- 
tively common." 

"The Harrison law, excellent so far as it goes, is effectively nega- 
tived by the exceptions included in section 6. The most exacting 
dope fiend could not ask for a larger hole in the law. If he can get 
an unlimited amount of his favorite drug in a nostrum form anything 
else that the Harrison or any other law may or may not provide is a 
matter of indifference to him." 

As has been pointed out before (Public Health Reports, Nov. 27, 
1914, p. 3180), some, at least, of these statements are not based on 
reliable data, while others, having the elements of truth, are mis- 
leading, either because of their incompleteness or because of the 
partial misstatement of fact. While it is unfortunately true that 
the number of drug addicts in the United States is disgracefully 
large it does not, and of necessity can not, even approximate the 
maximum that has been stated. 

Practically all of the opium and coca used in this country is im- 
ported through legitimate channels, and because of the comparatively 
high import tax, considerable care is exercised to insure the reporting 
and recording of all of the product at our disposal, so that we have 
fairly reliable data on which to base an estimate of the amount of 
either drug that is available for all purposes. 
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Converting the recorded quantities of the several drugs imported 
into average doses, as presented in the Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States, we find that for some years the total amount of these drugs 
imported has been fairly uniform and will aggregate an average of 
approximately 2,500,000,000 doses of opium, its derivatives and 
alkaloids, and 325,000,000 doses of coca leaves and cocaine. These 
figures serve to definitely fix the amount of available material, and, 
quite regardless of the proportion of the several drugs that may be 
used legitimately or illegitimately, the sum total of illegitimate use 
can not well exceed the sum total of the available material. 

A rather interesting source of information regarding the actual 
number and kind of drug addicts is available through the enforce- 
ment of the Tennessee antinarcotic law of 1913. Lucius P. Brown, 
the State food and drugs commissioner of Tennessee, in a recent re- 
port (Am. J. Public Health, 1915, v. 5, pp. 323-333), says that after 
12 months of operation there were registered in the State of Ten- 
nessee under the provisions of the antinarcotic law 2,370 persons of 
all ages and colors. These included 784, or 33.1 per cent, males and 
1,586, or 66.9 per cent, females. 

The average consumption per day of the morphine addicts was 8.5 
grains, or approximately 1,000 doses each month, or 12,000 doses a 
year. The State of Tennessee contains slightly more than 2 per 
cent of the total population of the United States, and on the suppo- 
sition that the same ratio of addicts and the amount of material con- 
sumed will hold good throughout the country we would have a total 
of something more than 118,000 drug habitues, consuming approxi- 
mately 1,416,000,000 average doses per year. 

Granting the somewhat improbable assertion that 90 per cent of 
the opium imported is used illegitimately, at the rate that it is said to 
be consumed in the State of Tennessee we could have as a maximum 
not more than 187,000 users of opium, its derivatives and alkaloids, 
in all parts of the United States. 

In regard to the use of cocaine, a recent authority asserts that 1 
ounce of cocaine is enough to keep 50 fiends thoroughly well doped 
for a week, or, in other words, that 1 ounce of cocaine is enough to 
keep one fiend thoroughly well doped for a year. 

Granting that all of the available 150,000 ounces of cocaine were 
used illegitimately, there could be at this rate a total of 150,000 
cocaine fiends in the United States. 

That this estimate is somewhat high would appear from the report 
by C. G. Steinmetz, jr. (J. Am. M. Assoc. 1915, v. 64, p. 1271), who 
made a study of 15 cases of cocaine habit acquired by men employed 
where the drug was manufactured. The daily quantity taken varied 
from 20 to 60 grains; the method of taking was solely by snuffing it. 
Even on the basis of the lower quantity the consumption per annum 
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would be in the neighborhood of 15 ounces and thus reduce the pos- 
sible number of cocaine fiends very materially. 

Pharmacists who have been unfortunate enough to meet with 
patients addicted to the use of cocaine will appreciate that the 
figures given by Steinmetz are much more nearly in accord with actual 
practice than are the figures previously quoted. Taking all the 
available facts into consideration it would appear that the estimate 
made by the Committee of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
some years ago, that the drug addicts in this country do not exceed 
200,000 in number, is approximately correct even at the present time. 

That other previously made estimates of the number of drug addicts 
in this country were altogether erroneous is further evidenced by the 
published reports on hospital admissions since the Federal antinar- 
cotic law came into effect. It had been predicted that the result of 
the enforcement of this law would be a besieging of hospitals by drug 
addicts and a crime wave of national scope accompanied by a trail 
of suicide and death. While the effect of the enforcement of the 
Federal antinarcotic law has been clearly evidenced by hospital reports 
the results have been by no means so far-reaching or so startling as 
had been expected. 

The most shocking of the several available reports is that of William 
D. McNally, coroner's chemist, Cook County, Chicago (J. Am. M. 
Assoc. 1915, v. 64, p. 1264), who states that during the month of 
March seven deaths occurred in Cook County that were indirectly due 
to the sudden cessation of the use of morphine. Four died from 
taking an overdose of morphine. One of the four died from taking 
an overdose of "Dr. Weatherby's Remedy," a morphine cure con- 
taining over 17 grains of morphine sulphate per ounce. During the 
month of December, 1914, not a single death occurred in Cook County 
from morphine. During January and February the record shows 
one death for each month. 

Clifford B. Farr (J. Am. M. Assoc. 1915, v. 64, p. 1270) reports 
that since the enactment of the Harrison law the number of admissions 
to the Philadelphia General Hospital of cases of morphine and 
heroin addiction has markedly increased. In the first 68 days of 1915 
86 patients addicted to heroin were admitted, while in 1911 there 
was not one. 

Other cities have reported similar results, but so far as known the 
amount of suffering has not in any way measured up to the results 
that were predicted by newspaper writers and others when the 
Federal antinarcotic law was under consideration. 

Now, just a word in regard to the origin of drug addiction. C. E. 
Terry, city health officer of Jacksonville, Fla., in the report of a study 
of local conditions (Am. J. Public Health, 1914, v. 4, p. 32), states 
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that of 213 cases of drug habituation studied by him personally their 
origins in the order of their frequency were as follows : 

Through physicians' prescriptions or treatment personally admin- 
istered, 54.6 per cent. 

Through the advice of acquaintances (for the most part themselves 
users), 21.6 per cent. 

Through dissipation and evil companions, 21.2 per cent. 

Through chronic and incurable disease, 2.4 per cent. 

The conclusions reached by Terry agree very well with those enun- 
ciated by Brown, that from 90 to 95 per cent of the persons habitually 
using narcotics do so entirely unnecessarily. 

It should be remembered that the figures quoted above refer solely 
to the number and kind of addicts, generally recognized as such, who 
use narcotic drugs in comparatively large amounts. There is still 
another and a very pathetic side to the drug addict problem that 
has as yet received altogether too little attention. This problem 
involves the ways and means of generating the habit and also includes 
a consideration of the unfortunates who, for one reason or another, 
feel compelled to continue the use of comparatively small amounts of 
a narcotic drug. 

Practically all authorities are agreed that the continued use of 
cocaine is a vice rather than a disease, and the Federal as well as 
State antinarcotic laws appear to recognize this fact and provide 
special safeguards to prevent the indiscriminate sale or distribution 
of even small amounts of cocaine or of preparations containing it. 

With opium, morphine, and related products, on the other hand, 
no such precautions have been taken, despite the fact that addiction 
to the use of these drugs is generally recognized as a condition over 
which the individual patient has little or no control. 

Up to the present time altogether too little authoritative informa- 
tion is available regarding the origin and subsequent progress of the 
condition commonly described as morphinism, because physicians 
usually see only the fully developed cases or the at times spectacular 
end results. 

The morphine or opium addict, as a rule, is secretive and generally 
seeks relief in ways that are destined to make him an easy prey for 
the charlatan or advertising quack who promises a positive cure with 
secrecy. 

Lambert, Towne, and others who have made a study of drug 
addiction agree with the conclusions of Terry quoted above that a 
very large proportion of the persons addicted to the use of opium 
and its alkaloids have acquired their habit from the thoughtless 
renewal of prescriptions containing narcotics or by self-medication 
with preparations containing comparatively small quantities of an 
opiate. 
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In this connection it may be said that it is not generally realized 
that the taking of even small doses of opium or morphine at regular 
intervals for a continued length of time will be more likely to de- 
velop the opium habit than the occasional indulgence in larger quan- 
tities. 

It has been asserted (Pettey, G. E., J. Am. M. Assoc. 1913, v. 61, 
p. 566), that the average person will develop an addiction to opium 
or one of its alkaloids after 30 days of daily use and that after the 
continued use of such a drug for three months or more it is practi- 
cally impossible to discontinue its use without medical aid. 

With these several possibilities fairly well established, it would 
appear to be unfortunate to indorse or even to countenance excep- 
tion clauses in antinarcotic laws. 

In the Federal antinarcotic law we have the possibility of an accu- 
rate survey of existing conditions in connection with the use and abuse 
of certain narcotic drugs. The findings, if they can be made a matter 
of record, will place the blame for the illicit use of the proscribed 
drugs where it rightfully belongs, and will suggest ways and means 
for correcting existing abuses. 

To secure efficient restrictions on the sale and distribution of nar- 
cotics, and to demonstrate that they are not primarily to blame for 
the generation and continuation of the addiction referred to, phar- 
macists individually should not alone be willing to comply with ex- 
isting requirements under the law, but should see to it that others 
engaged in the same line of business comply fully with the spirit as 
well as the letter of existing laws and regulations. 

There can be no gainsaying the fact that the amounts of opium and 
of coca consumed annually in this country are out of all proportions to 
the actual need for medicinal purposes, but to locate the existing 
leaks the followers of all branches of medicine, and particularly the 
men engaged in the practice of pharmacy, must make consistent and 
persistent efforts to purge themselves of even the suspicion of being 
directly or indirectly to blame for existing abuses. 



PLAGUE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Recently acquired knowledge has shown that when intelligently 
handled plague is not the menace to man that it was only a few years 
ago supposed to be. Plague being primarUy a disease of rodents and 
only secondarily a disease of man, it is apparent that, as plague in the 
past has been recognized to be present only when it attacked man, it 
has frequently existed in localities without its presence being known. 
The presence of the disease in rodents is of far more significance than 
its presence in man, and the history of the disease in a community 
must be primarily that of its presence in the rodents of the community, 
plague being present when it exists in rats just as truly as when it 



